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Scenery, and Manners of the People, in Nor- 
way. 
(Continued from p. 3&8.) 


At the priestegaard, or parsonage, we were 
received with primitive hospitality. The priest, 
by name Hertzberg, a provost of the Lutheran 
church, was absent ; but his wife welcomed us 
cordially. Though we could not speak a 
word of Norse, yet modes of evincing gratitude 
are easily found. The language of the heart 
is more universal than that of the tongue. 

We were surprised to find that none of the 
provost’s family had ever ascended the emi- 
nence overlooking the house, from which we 
had just descended ; nor had any one of them an 
idea of what exists above, much less on tlie 
other side of the fjeld. In all probability, how- 
ever, the provost himself is not equally igno- 
rant. In this town he is held in high estima- 
tion as a scientific man: and certainly the 
world is much indebted to his meteorological 
studies. On his table we were much pleased 
to find a number of the British and Foreign 
Society's bibles. ‘The last book we saw in 
the inhabited world on the other side of the 
Hardanger was a psalter in Oollah’s hut. The 
first on this a bible. It was a cordial to the 
soul. Our hearts, ' irust, were not ingensible 
to recent mercies, yet those were small, com- 
pared with the gift that book proclaims. 

Westayed under this hospitable roof till noon 
the following day ; then embarked on a boat 
and were rowed to Bergen. I have already 
expatiated so largely on the portion of my 
tour I thought most likely to interest you, that 
I must withhold my pen from the excursions 
it would gladly make into every little creek 
through which we voyaged. A Norwegian 
fiord can never be described. The wind was 
contrary; hence, a voyage of eighty-four 
miles occupied three days, which in such 
scenery passed too rapidly away. The moun. 
tains on both sides the fiord, at first covered 
with perpetual snow, then with broken patches, 
at length exhibited well wooded summits, as 
the gradual decrease of height brought them 
within the limits of vegetation. Behind a 
splendid ridge, about twenty miles from Ber- 





gen, the glacier of Folge Fund bursts upon| be no thaw ; and very much below it there is 
the view. It was ascended by professor Ee-| never an excess of frost. Hence, whatever 
marx, whom I visited at Christiania. He cal-|the extent of a glacier, its summit will gene- 
culates it is nearly forty miles in length, and|rally be found near the limit of perpetual con- 
twenty in breadth; and that its summit is/gelation. In certain positions, as in the glacier 


raised upwards of five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 
even, as seen from below. The ice, like that 
of the Swiss glaciers, is green; and, being 
semi-transparent towards the angle formed by 
the horizontal and perpendicular surfaces, 
when the sun shines strongly in the opposite 
direction it acts something like a prism, and 
exhibits various combinations of the constitu- 
ent rays of light, like fragments of a rainbow 
grotesquely shaken together. 

The existence of glaciers in Norway and 
Switzerland, and their non-existence in the 
loftier mountains of Kamschatka, the Andes, 
and the Himala have often afforded me subject 
of curious speculation. 
theory : knowing this, I will not venture to 
decide that mine is correct. It is generally 
admitted that glaciers consist of snow, more 
or less interspersed with air-bubbles and ice ; 
and always covered with a coating of congeal- 
ed snow-water, which communicates a granu- 
lated appearance to their surface. 
cess of formation consists in the melting of the 
surface of the snow and its subsequent conver- 
sion into ice. An accession of snow is then 
received from the clouds or from impending 
heights, and the surface of the mass undergoes 
a similar transformation into ice. In propor- 
tion to the quantity of snow falling at one time, 
and to the rapidity of succession of such falls, 
adinitting or not admitting the intermediate 
formation of ice, must be the relative propor- 
tion of those bodies as constituents of the gla- 


cier, and the degree of its transparency when| arrested by the cold. 


formed. But, in every case, an alternation of 
temperature, above and below the freezing) 
point, is essential ; and such a proportion be- 
tween these alternations is required as will ad- 
mit of the snow-water being arrested by the) 
frost, before it has escaped into the valleys and| 
fornied mountain streams. If there be no frost 
there can be no snow. If the frost be perpetual 
there can be no ice on the snow, because no 
water to be congealed. If the temperature be 
more frequently above than below the freezing 
point, the snow will gradually be melted, and 
the glacier formed in the autumn will, in the 
course of years cease toexist. Therefore frost 
must predominate in point of duration over a 
milder temperature. Now such a state of at- 
mosphere can exist only near the limit of per- 
petual congelation, allowing the horizontal 
line of that limit to vary in altitude in different 
countries according to their respective lati- 
tudes. Above that line it is evident there can 





The pro 2 genial temperature of the air is such that 
| 


|of Grindelwald, the base may be considerably 


Its upper surface appears |lower ; but then there will be a gradual and 


continual diminution of the body of the glacier, 
which would soon become extinct unless sup- 
plied by avalanches from the surrounding 
hills. 

In order that glaciers may be formed in 
such a situation, there must be either valleys 
at a convenient elevation, or the summits of 
the mountains must attain just the point re- 
quired. The former is the case in Switzer- 
land; the latter in Norway. Hence it is that 
there the glaciers are always below, or on a 
level with, the eye ; here, always above it. In 
the loftier mountains of Kamschatka, the An- 


Most men are fond of|des, and the Himala, attaining the height of 


sixteen, twenty-five and thirty-two thousand 
feet, where the limit of perpetual congelation 
may be fixed at an altitude of twelve, fourteen, 
and sixteen thousand feet respectively, their 
summits cannot be crowned with glaciers, be- 
cause frost is perpetual. In those latitudes 


vegetation is attracted close to the limit of per- 
petual congelation; and a few hundred feet 
higher or lower, a remarkable diminution or 
increase of heat is perceptible. Moreover, at 
ithe height required by our hypothesis, the 
mountains are steep and the valleys distant. 
| Snow, falling from the clouds or from occasional 
| avalanches, passes by a rapid transition from 
regions of frost to a warm climate, and is im- 
mediately converted into water, which forms a 
part of some mountain stream before it can be 
So much for a theory, 
| which you are welcome to discuss and refute. 

It was midnight on Thursday, the 29th in- 
stant, when we reached this town, from whose 
residents we have experienced great attention. 
Having left our portmanteaus and letters of 
credit at Christiania, we had yesterday to re- 
quest a loan, without the usual vouchers, from 
Mr. Janson, the American consul, who treat- 
ed us with great politeness. 

Last night he invited us to a large party. 
The ladies sat together ; so did the gentlemen. 
Dinner at noon admits of supper being eaten 
with a relish. It is consequently a substantial 
meal, and a glass of spirits beforeband, to whet 
the appetite, is considered by ladies and 
gentlemen a sine qua non for the encounter. 
When a meal is concluded, whether dinner or 
supper, the master of the house shakes hands 
with all his guests, and thanks them for their 
society ; after which the gentlemen retire with 
the ladies, and coffee is served. We ought to 





learn from ourfesé P6lished teighbours, and 
abolish the odi@us prattice of sittimg over the 
table, wheb those wlio form the chatm of our 
social meétings hiave adjourned. On the other 
hand we may congratulate ourselves that Eng- 
lish drawing-rooms are not dishoncured by to- 
bacco and pipes, the unfailing resource of Nor- 
wegian gentlemen. 


A particular species of sweet cheese, highly 
prized here, is produced on special occasions. 
It is called “gammelen orse’’ or old cheese, 
which Mr. Janson told us had been converted 
by the ingenuity of some English traveller into 
** gammela Norse,” or old Norway. The mis- 
take, on which he seemed to say some fable 
has been built, has afforded, as we have like- 
wise heard in other quarters, much amuse- 
ment to the natives. 


Mr. Janson passed some years with Mr. 
Greaves at Clapham. It was a strange coin- 
cidence that I should meet at Bergen a pupil 
of my quondam much respected tutor. He 
showed us a geographical Jesson-book, well 
known in English seminaries, in which it is 
gravely stated that the Norwegians eat horse 
flesh. ‘Travellers in a strange land are liable 
to fall into mistakes like that about the cheese ; 
but a mis-statement, such as this, is an outrage 
on the sense of the British and the character 
of the Norse. He earnestly requested us to 
correct, as far as is our power, the erroneous 
impression to which this falsehood has given 
rise. 

Among the many striking provisions of na-| 
ture for the wants of man, I have been interest- 
ed in observing the juniper-tree. It grows 
where no other wood is to be found, and re- | 
quires little or no drying previous to use as| 
firewood. ‘The benefit resulting from this pe-| 
culiarity to the peasants, who keep their cows) 
during the summer months at a high elevation, | 
is incalculable. 

I have now brought my journal up to the 
present day. If its minuteness have wearied| 
you, forgive me. 


ence to recall associations on which I shail) their bodies, mingling as they passed, crossing| tree. 


love to dwell. In my future travels through) 


THE FRIEND. 
Audubon’s Visit to Labrador. 

J. J. Audubon, the famous ornithologist, in 
a letter to the editors of thé Gazette, dated 
Halifax, August 26th, gives the following in- 
teresting account of his recent visit to Gannet 
rocks and the coast of Labrador: 

Favoured with a good wind, we reached the 
straits of Canso, on the third evening afier we 
left Eastport ; came to anchor, and paid a 
visit to the shores. Nothing of any import to 
be seen, poor country, &c. Sailed the next 
day up the bay and through the straits ; and I 
must say that this passage was extremely 
agreeable to us all—this strait indeed resem- 
bles somewhat the North River, and as the 
weather was fair, the wind favourable, and we 
recovered from sea-sickness, we enjoyed it 
much. Nearly fifty vessels were in view at 
once, all bound to the fisheries at Labrador. 
On entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence, our 
course was bent towards the Magdalene Isl- 
ands, at which we arrived the next day in the 
evening ; anchored, and spent a day and a 
night amongst them. ‘To persons who had 
lately left the fertile shores of our country, 
these isles appeared barren, if not desolate. 
No birds for us, no plants, and only a few 
fishermen to whom we could put questions, 
but who proved unable to answer them. We 
sailed towards the famous Gannet Rocks, which 
came in sight at an early hour. Many files 
of gannets were constantly passing us on the 
wing, moving to, or from this, their breeding 
place; but as soon as near enough to distin- 
guish the bold summit of this stupendous rock, 
we saw through the glass, that it was covered 
with what we supposed was a deep bed of snow; 
nay, the atmosphere above the rock exhibited 
a heavy fall of snow. We sailed*on and ap- 
proached it; imagine our astonishment when 
we found that instead of snow covering the 
summit of the rock, the white bed consisted of 
gannets seated on their nests, in close parallel 
lines, fronting the southern aspect! Millions 
in number, and the gray haze above, was pro- 


each other on the wing, and mellowing the 


and yet how much more difficult to enumerate 
the quantities of fishes which this congregation 
of gannets destroys each day. When we meet, 
‘and I hope it will be shortly, I will show you 
a rough sketch of this place. ‘The gale in- 
creasing, we bore away towards the island of 
Anticosti ; famed for the many lives lost on its 
shores from the vessels wrecked on them al- 
most annually ; our sails were reefed, and af- 
ter a while we scudded before the tempest, but 
so rough was the weather, we the next morn- 
ing, when in sight of the islands, were obliged 
to go before the wind to Labrador. Labrador! 
who can describe the sensations at the first 
view of it while yet in the distance, where mil- 
lions and millions of water fowls which are only 
seen on our coast during severe winters, are 
here observed passing on whistling pinions, 
and constantly where deep beds of snow fill 
every rough valley at mid-summer: where fogs 
are so thick at times as almost to obscure the 
iron bound shores, and which are ever wash- 
ed angrily by the waves ; where all that is seen 
of the country proves to be sterile, miserably 
sterile, scarcely inhabitable, and (where worse 
than all) you can only approach it in the fairest 
of weather, or run the risk of being wrecked. 
We landed, guided by the fishermen into what 
is callen a harbour, by those daring adventurers, 
in latitude about 50° north, longitude 61° 53’, 
W. of Greenwich, and filled with that enthusi- 
asm without which no student of nature can 
prosper, proceeded at once to investigate the 
country. 

To ramble through the rich shady forests of 
our country, has ever been a pleasure to me, 
and every one who formed our party ; to wade 
through deep swamps under a scorching sun, 
I have even thought very bearable; but, to 
raise the feet from such matted beds of mosses 
as we had now to move through, and clothed 
so as to defend our bodies from the piercing 
air of that region proved a most severe under- 
taking to all of us; we tugged and plunged, 
and managed slowly to move onwards ; saw a 


It has occurred to me that duced by millions more hovering, alighting,| very few birds, a few small flowrets, and scarce- 
in afier life, these sheets will be my only refer-) arriving or departing! the pure whiteness of|ly any thing that with us would be called a 


Every day was nearly alike; we were 
hever without a good fire in our camp or cabin, 


Scandinavia I shall have neither servant nor) contrast observable in their jetty black-tipped,and for the distance of about three hundred 


companion, and must therefore talk Norse, 
(though as yet I know scarcely a sentence,) 
or nothing. The road from Bergen to Chris- 
tiania is considered richer in the beauties of) 
nature than any in Norway ; but it is difficult 


pinions. The approach of our vessel did not 
alarm them, and we sailed as near the rock as} 


miles, such was the country of Labrador. Yet 
Labrador offered us pleasures ; we have col- 


prudence would allow—we wished to land| lected some curious information, and among 
there and ascend the rugged sides of this huge! the rare species of birds, five new ones, as ful- 
aviary—a boat was launched and proceeded | lows—two species of falcons, one uncommon- 


and dangerous ; therefore few travellers at-| towards it: but all at once the wind freshened, | ly large and beautiful ; one species of grouse ; 


tempt it. They prefer the easier route to) the clouds thickened, the waves rose and roll-| one titmouse, and a sparrow. I have found 
Trondheim, which offers little of novelty to|ed furiously; the base of the rock was now|the nest, eggs and young of many species 
one who has enjoyed the finer scenery of the! covered with foam. The bdat, however, pro-| hitherto not known, or undescribed, &c. and 
western districts. ceeded under the lea, a few guns were fired, | Tam content. I wish you, my dear good friends, 

It has struck one o'clock in the morning,| thousands of eggs were seen to roll into the| had been of the party ; we had an amiable and 
and my companions are asleep. The jackals|sea, as the birds took wing, affrighted by the/ excellent man in Henry Emery, our captain, 
and wolves are striking up a second to the air| report, and still the rock and every projecting} who contributed much to our comfort and safe- 
of the watchman, who is passing under my/|shelf, was thickly covered and remained so.|ty. The young gentlemen, whose names you 
window singing his usual chant, a Norse prayer! After vainly attempting to make a landing,| know, were all congenial spirits, and during 
that God may bless the city, concluded with| the party was forced to return to the vessel ;|the three months of our absence from East- 





the quarter of the wind. To words of form 
their proper meaning may justly be appropri- 
ated when felt. Accept then the application 
ofthe watchman’s prayer to yourself, as com- 
prising my every desire on your behalf. 


(To be continued.) 


‘and well it was that our boat was one such as/ port, we have lived in the most perfect har- 
'whaler’s use, or it would have proved a hard| mony and respectful familiarity. On our return 
|matter to row in such a wind as now blew,| we visite’ St. George’s Bay, Newfoundland, 
‘and such waves as now heaved in fearful com-/| where i what I think a new spe- 
motion. Ask me not to estimate the number | cies oi ‘at and perhaps a new 
| of these birds, for it would be a difficult task,| shell.—.. “wer. 
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From the Evening Fire-Side. 
The following are extracts from a letter 
written by AntHony Bengzet, nearly thirty 
years ago, to a young woman In this city.— 
It was evidently composed when his mind was 
very seriously affected with the subjects con- 
tained in them. A few hours before the death 
of that great and good man, she, to whom 
the Ictter was addressed, called to see him : 
and unexpectedly, amid the agonies of his ex- 
piring moments, he enquired if she had the 
letter in her possession. She answered in the 
affirmative. He informed her, that the con- 
cera which had long ago rested on his mind, 
then returned with renewed weight ; and he 
was impressed with a serious belief, that on 
some future occasion she would find it to be 
her duty to publish some extracts fromit. He 
therefore requested her not to permit it to 


THE FRIEND. 


My Dear . 

I have of late been much engaged in 
thought ; and indeed what serious mind can 
refrain from mournful reflections, when we 
consider, on the one hand, the purity of our 
profession, and on the other, have to observe 
the general behaviour and appearance of our 
young women, and the insensibility they ma- 
nifest, when treated with on these important 
subjects! [ trust, my dear friend, from the 
apprehension I have of thy sensibility and kind 
disposition, I may mention my thoughts on 
this most interesting subject, with expectation 
of tender sympathy from thee; rather than 
danger of giving thee any offence. I[ have 
remembered the apostle’s injunction, ** That 
Christian women ought to be arrayed in modest 
apparel, not costly, but with sobriety and 
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selves, and are esteemed as moderate, compa- 
ratively with others ; the softness and delicacy 
of their clothing, more adapted to pagan 
kings’ palaces, than Christian pilgrims’ cot- 
tages ; the putting on of their apparel, too 
manifestly calculated to allure the wanton. 
To these things may be added, that most ab- 
horrent practice, formerly used, and now 
come again in fashion, of causing their clothes, 
even their rich silks, &c. to trail on the ground; 
which, thou mayest remember, was a matter cf 
so great concern to our dear friend Daniel 
Stanton ; an evil, which appears to me, to be 
of a very deep dye, as it is: not a sudden start 
of passion in the vain mind, but a deliberate 
act, which requires time and consideration ; 
hence it may be truly termed (though I believe 
not considered as such, by many in the prac- 


shamefacedness ;”’ [ have also had to think of|tice) an act of open rebellion to every impres- 


be lost; adding, that he felt confident that) the nature of the gospel—the conduct, dress, 
it would one day be somewhere productive of| food, &c. of him who was greater than any 


benefit. . : 

Agreeably with his departing expressions 
she has imagined the period to be arrived, 
when she could with propriety offer some 
parts of it to the particular attention*of the 
young women, which appeared to point very 
remarkably to the manners of the present 
times; and in thus presenting them, “ she 
considers herself perfurming the wrtt of her 
much loved friend.’’ -And while it now first 
assumes a typographic dress, it may be reé- 
marked, that the excellence of the sentiments, 
and the importance of the subject to the 
Christian mind, entirely supersede the neces- 
sity of a comment on them. 

Much has been written, and many exhorta- 
tions have been made, to attract the attention 
of our young females to a due consideration 
of the tendency and consequences of their con- 
duct, in respect to the immodesty of their 
dress; and, while beholding these efforts, the 
pious and the reflecting frequently regret that 
so many have been exerted—ia vain. It is 
hoped, however, that a subject which a Brene- 
zkT,—who was no doubt, in many branches 
of his conduct, one of the greatest preachers 
of righteousness we ever had amongst us—a 
subject, which a Benezer felt in bis dying 
moments to be deeply interesting to the youth- 
ful fair, will not continually be treated with 
entire neglect by these: and there is much 
reason to believe, that if it were duly consi- 
dered, the stain, 1mmopEesty, which now rests 
on the conduct of females, will, with the bless- 
ing of that Spirit under whose influence this 
letter was dictated, be no longer observed to 
sully CREATION’S PRIDE ! 

Young women! Listen to the injunctions 
which salute your ear. The language of a 


of the prophets, even John, the forerunner of 
Christ ; I have remembered the birth and si- 
tuation of our Blessed Saviour himself, his 
submitting to the most humbling appearance, 
even to be laid in a manger, and when grown 
up, declared his coming was in the form of a 
servant, not to be ministered unto, but to mi- 
nister, “ Behold,” says he, “1 am amongst 
you as one that serveth ;” “ leaving us an 
example,”’ saith the apostle, “ that we should 
foilow his footsteps ;’’ but how different from 
the example of the Lord, are the conduct and 
views of the greatest part of our young peo- 
ple, notwithstanding it is indispensably neces- 
sary that such as are desirous to follow Christ 
in the regeneration, should behave in their 
clothing, &c. in such a manner, as will beast 
enable them to answer the sober ends of an 
industrious, frugal life, a life of affection and 
care, not only in their own families, but as 
sisters and friends, as nurses, spiritually and 
temporally, to many who may suffer for want 
of their assistance. Doctor Cave, in his ac- 
count of the first Christians, tells us, “ They 
were exceeding careful to avoid all such things 
as savoured of costliness and finery, choosing 
such as expressed the greatest lowliness and 
wnocency.” And that our ancient Friends 
understood the apostle’s advice in its ful! ex- 
tent, appears beyond all dispute, from what 
William Penn says in his Reflections and 
Maxims, viz. “If thou art clean and warm, 
it is sufficient ; for more does but rob the poor, 
and please the wanton.”—If every expense 
which might be spared is vainly wasting that 
which properly belongs to the poor ; and every 
conformity to vain and fvolish fashions is to 
please, and indeed often meant to allure, the 
wanton; what can be said in defence of the 


Benezet now issues from the tomb, in which} appearance of so many of our young women ? 
his ashes have long since reposed! It appeals} so contrary to that humble, self-denying, state 
intelligibly to vou, ye giddy, and ye gay! Its/of service, which as followers of Christ, is 
precepts cannot be mistaken. May you hear} required of them; choosing to appear as 
them, therefore, with attention. If they! mistresses, as ladies, delighting themselves like 
should prove ineffectual, proceeding, as they|the false church, in sitting as queens to be 
do, FRoM THE DEAD, then will the voice of| looked at and admired, rather than capacitat- 
the Songster in Jerusalem be heard no more,| ed to fulfil the sober ends of life in the service 
and her “ MOURNERS WILL GO ABOUT THE| we owe one to another.—From a sense of the 
STREETs !” prevalency of these evi!s, how can the sincere 
lovers of truth but mourn—deeply mourn 
even over many of those, who esteem them- 


A LOVER OF FEMALE MODESTY. 
Fifth month, 7th, 1805. 


sion of grace, as well as an act of the greatest 
ingratitude to Him, who permits them to use 
and enjoy the most delicate and nice apparel ; 
(though I believe it is in his wrath, as he answer- 
ed the desire of the Israelites, when they lusted 
for flesh.) I have been sorrowful to observe 
so many manifest such ingratitude, as to throw 
off all consideration of delicacy and neatness, 
and only because it is the fashion,—because 
the god of this world (the devil) the prince of 
the power of the air, who rules in the children 
of disobedience, calls to follow his fashions, 
they should conform to that which is in itself, 
so odious, so destructive, so contrary to every 
sense of reason and neatness, what shall I call 
it? Indeed it is in itself more expressive of 
that folly and corruption, in which the human 
heart is capable of running, than words can 
set forth. If our dear young women would 
take these things into serious consideration, it 
may prevent that, which in a solemn time may 
give them inexpressible pain. 1 remember 
the case of a young woman with whom I had 
repeatedly treated on these subjects, but to no 
purpose ; when in a consumption and near 
her end, I was desired to visit her, and was 
informed, that she wanted the company of 
serious people, and had requested her mother 
not to admit those who indulged themselves 
in the fashionable dress of the times: being 
assured that those who appeared thus, could 
not afford her the comfort she wanted. 

This will certainly be more or less the case 
with every individual at such a trying hour, ex- 
cept sunk into stupidity or seared into hard- 
ness of heart.—Sentiments of this kind | 
earnestly wish may be enforced upon our 
young women ; that they may consider the 
nature and design of the Christian religion, 
the high profession we make, that the eyes of 
thoughtful people are upon us, that they mark 
and despise us for our inconsistency; and 
above all, what a blessing, and matter of joy 
it will be to the well-disposed youth in a future 
day, to reflect, that they have, to the utmost 
of their power, by their conduct, held up the 
hands of their parents and friends, in strength- 
ening the little good that remains amongst us. 
Don’t think I say too much on the subject ; 
for it is indeed a matter of the greatest weight 
and ought to be laid ope in its fullest light ; 


in which I am —— from a hope that 
the sensible youth wi 20 far see its reason- 



































aide iinet menial — —_— 


The motives by which he enforces the ex- 
cellent counsel inculcated, is highly charac- 


ableness and necessity, as to become advocates 
on behalf of the cause of truth. With near 
affection, dear ~, I wish ever to remain 
thy real friend. 





AnTHony BENEzET. 


“ For The Friend.” 
THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. 


With the glory and splendour of this vain world, — 
The Christian has nothing to do; 

The chieftain whose banner is proudly unfurl’d, 
Unhonoured will pass in his view. 


One Captain alone ’tis his duty to serve, 
No trumpet’s shrill. blast can he own, 

The voice “ still and sma!” of his Captain, will nerve 
His heart for the combat, alone. 


This combat is not where the noises are high, 
* And garments” are “ rolled in blood,” 

Where in fury the wounded send forth their last ery, 
And the vultures are hov’ring for food :— 


Oh no !—'tis a battle though fearful indeed, 
Which the Christian is bound to abide, 

In which daily succour, and strength to his need, 
Must be by his captain supplicd. 


His foes they are many, and wily they lay 
In ambush on every path ; 

If from his enclosures unguarded he stray, 
He is bare to their missiles of wrath. 


Within his own citadel, leagued with his foes, 
Are enemies too to be found, 

Who secretly aid to give force to the blows 
That foemen do scatter around. 


Gaudy gardens luxurious that wave in the breeze, 
Round his fortress are tempting!ly spread ; 

There Pleasure invites him to wander with Ease, 
Or with Indolence lay down his head. 


“ Pledge the goblet with me,” hear Intemperance cry, 
“ No Reccabites now may be found ; 

We dweil uot in tents, but in palaces high, 
That proudly swell up from the ground.” 


* List, list to my cadence so flowing and full,” 
Dissipation says, waving her arm, 

“Nor pause with Reflection, that matron so dull, 
My scenes ever-changing must charm.” 


“ Say, why is another put over thy head ?” 
Cries Pride, Envy urging the while, 

“ Art thou not as worthy with gifts to be fed?”— 
And Malice looks on with a smile. 


“ Wherefore watch thus incessant ?—why constantly 


pray? stip 
Think’st thou every action is scanned ?” 
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The Early Introduction of Christianity into India.— 
The Chinese Repository presents some extracts from 
Yeates’ Indian Church History, which go to support 
the idea that the primitive teachers of Christianity 
did carry the gospel to all nations known in their 
day, even to the remotest parts of India and China; 
and the passage in Acts which speaks of “ Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meso- 
potamia, and devout men out of every nation under 
heaven,” being present on the day of Pentecost, is 
urged in confirmation of it: that these men on re- 
turning home could not have failed to have spread 
the tidings of salvation wherever they went. The 
Syrian and Chaldean writers, according to Asemenus, 
relate that Thaddeus, one of the seventy, went into 
Mesopotamia; and by the direction of the Apostle 
Thomas, soon after the Lord’s ascension. Through- 
out all Asia, from Antioch to the bounds of China, 
Thomas is noticed as the chief apostle who preached 
among the Hindoos, and along the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel. More than 200,000 Christians have 
held him as the founder of these churches. ‘The Mala- 
bar Christians relate that he went from Meliapore to 
China, and preached the gospel in the city of the 
great Khan. The same is also attested by the Syrian 
writers. Memorials are offered in celebration to the 
name of Thomas, among the Persians, Hindoos, and 
Chinese. Du Halde says, the famous “ Quan Yang 
Chan,” in the second century, had knowledge of Je- 
sus Christ, as engravings on stone in his hand plainly 
proved. The Chinese history gives no date of the 
introduction of Christianity. All that is said is, that 
in the beginning of the second century an extraordi- 
nary person arrived in China, who taught doctrine 
purely spiritual, and drew the admiration of the 
world by his virtues, sanctity, and number of his 
miracles.— Baptist Reg. 
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A letter from a Friend in Ohio to his cor- 


yearly meeting there, which commenced on 
the second instant, says, “* Our yearly meet- 


nearly full above and below ; and it may with 
thankfulness be said to have been a quiet, 
solemn, and favoured season. 


respondent in this city, in reference to the|ation will be fully realised. 





teristic of the man. It is true that the * ab- 
horrent practice” against which, among other 
things, he protests, “ of causing their clothes, 
even their rich silks, &c. to trail on the 
ground,” has been superseded by a stinted- 
ness in the material of dress, both as regards 
a part of the bust, and proximity to the feet, 
not less reprehensible, or less abhorrent to 
all sense of true delicacy; while the violent 
contraction of the waist, so detrimental to 
health, and the monstrous developement of 
the sleeve, are alike at variance with the 
lines and rules of symmetry and proportion, 


The letter of Robert Parrow, relative to 
the death and burial of George Fox, is from 
a manuscript copy furnished bya Friend. We 
do not know that it has been in print before, 
but find that reference is made to such an ac- 
count in Tuke’s Life of G. F. It is, however, 
an interesting relic, not only as evincing 
the high degree of love and veneration felt for 
G. F. by his cotemporary fellow believer, but 
also for the insight incidentally supplied into 
the habits and practices of our honoured pro- 
genitors. 


We have before us “ Specimens of Engrav- 
ings and Typography” of the forthcoming 
Religious Souvenir, for 1834, by Key & 
Biddle of this city. We understand it to be 
the intention and expectation of the enterpris- 
ing puvlishers, to make this, in all respects, 
superior to the last, and judging from the 
“ Specimen,” we should infer that this expect- 
In point of typo- 
graphical execution, indeed, we should think 
it one of the most beautiful exemplifications 


ing was considered large, the house being) the country has produced. 


The Erie (Pa.) Gazette mentions, that on 
the 4th inst. the schooner New Connecticut, 


“In addition to the concern which was)loaded with flour and wheat, was capsized 
felt for the more faithful support of our seve-| about 12 miles below that town. 


She was 


ral testimonies,—the subjects of the daily and} immediately abandoned by the captain and 
collective reading of the Iloly Scriptures in| crew, who succeeded in making the shore in 
Friends’ families, the guarded and more libe-| a small boat, leaving a passenger, Mrs. Ap- 
ral education of our youth, and the establish- pleby, in the cabin, whom they were unable 











Murmurs dark Infidelity—* cast care away, 
These thoughts are by Ignorance fanned.” 


Thus tempted and tried as his mother of yore 















































































































































By the serpent,—the poor Christian feels 
Besetments behind him and Sorrow before, 
While Danger clings close to his heels. 


Enlisted for life in the cause of his Lord, 
The soldier of hope often knows 

That nothing around him can pleasure afford, 
But what to his Captain he owes. 


While his enemies press on the left and the right, 
And nature seems ready to yield, 

Renewed and enlivened he doubles the fight, 
When his Captain is seen in the field. 


When mounted on guard in the dead of the night, 
Or on duty patroling the day, 

His watchword is written in letters of light 
On the palms of his hands, “ Wartcn and Pray !” 


When at last having fought the good fight to the end, 
And his term of enlistment is o’er, 

The songs of redeemed welcome home a new friend, 
Where the battle can prove him no more. 


There the valiant of all generations are found, 
Who stood for the cause of their Lord, 

Where the songs of thanksgiving for ever resound, 
Hallelujahs eternal are poured ! $4 









ment of monthly meeting libraries throughout 
the yearly meeting, claimed attention, and 
were impressively recommended to the notice 
of subordinate mectings. 

“The three Friends who have recently 
visited our Indians at their new location west 
of the Mississippi, made a very interesting re- 
port, which will shortly be printed. 1 will 
send a copy if I meet with an opportunity.” 


Of those who had any personal knowledge 
of Anthony Benezet, the number remaining 
is now very small, but his name has been 
handed down to us associated with the prin- 
ciples of genuine philanthropy,and with every 
Christian virtue. The letter from him which 
we have to day inserted, some person has 
kindly forwarded for that purpose, and we 
commend it to our young Friends and others, 
as well deserving a close and serious perusal. 


to relieve. The schooner went ashore some 
distance below. On Saturday, persons went 
on board of her, for the purpose of getting 
her off. The steamboat, William Peacock, 
hitched to her, but was unable to move her ; 
| they continued, however, to work until Mon- 
day, when they succeeded in getting her afloat. 
All this time they never thought of looking 
after the woman, supposing, beyond all doubt, 
she had perished. On entering the cabin, 
however, to their astonishment, they found her 
alive, and she is now at Portland, doing well. 
She was, during the whole time, in water up 
to her neck, and had nothing to subsist on, 
but a cracker and an onion, which floated to 
her.—Am. D. Adv. 
— 


Maratep, at Friends’ meeting house, in Willistown, 
Chester county, on fifth day the 12th inst. Exr Martr- 
son to Saran Hoorss, daughter of Thomas Hoopes, 
late of West Goshen. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
NEW JERSEY CHANCERY SUIT. 
(Continued from page 392.) 








conscience, and decide which is the true faith|chancery in which there were two sets of 
for Christians to adopt.—This is a most pre-| claimants for an estate left in trust for the 
‘| posterous and malicious attempt to produce | use of the Mosaic religion, and it should be 
excitement, by assertions which must be known| requisite, in order to settle the cleims of the 
A candid perusal of the opinions of Justices| to be untrue, even by those who make them.| respective parties, to enquire what the belief 
Ewing and Drake, will at once sweep away A moment’s consideration of the circum-|of the Jewish nation was, and which party 
the absurd and ridiculous allegations which) stances of the case, must satisfy every manj adhered to it, would any man be so absurd as 
have been made against them, and set in a\that they are utterly false. ‘The Society of|to contend that the decision of these ques- 
correct light, the principles on which their| Friends is a religious community, holding cer-| tions would be pronouncing the law of Moses 
decision was founded. ‘Two of the charges|tain characteristic doctrines and testimonies,| obligatory on the consciences of our citizens, 
brought against the justices and the court of|and governed by a settled code of discipline.| or that it ought to take precedence of the re- 
errors and appeals, we shall briefly notice.—| As such, it has at different periods received) ligion of the gospel? The whole of this pre- 
The first is, that they have given to a minori-| gifts of property on the special trust and con-| tence is so absurd as scarcely to merit the la- 
ty the power to control the majority. It is} fidence, that it should be held for the exclusive} bour of refutation. 

altogether a matter of assumption on the part| use of that Society, and to be managed by its} On the opinions of the justices, as we have 
of the Hicksites, that they are a majority of} members. Afler a lapse of years, this So-| given them, the decree of the court of chan- 
those who were members of Philadelphia} ciety becomes separated into two distinct por-|cery is founded. It declares as follows, viz: 
yearly meeting, prior to 1827—the fact is not) tions, adverse one to the other, and each) In Chancery—New Jersey. 
proved—the enumeration they exhibited, is|claiming to be the original society. The! Joserx Henprickxson, Complainant, and Taomas L. 
shown by subsequent testimony, to be extreme-| question at once arises, which of these is the | Suorwet, and Exizaseru, his wife, Defendants— 
ly erroneous ; while it is well known that out) body contemplated in the deeds by which the) Oe ee ee 
of the limits of Philacielphia yearly meeting,| estate is held. Both cannot bz that one society | F  rondants_-On Bill of interpleader. ’ 
they are a very small minority—comprising | —one must be the original society, and the other| 


; ; , : 7 . This cause on the bill of interpleader coming on to 
not more than one filth or one sixth part of|a new one. Who is to determine this point?) be heard before his excellency the chancellor, and 


the Socicty elsewhere. But this matter of]| —The members of either party would be quite | Charles Ewing, Esquire, chief justice, and George K. 
majority or minority, bas nothing to do with| competent to settle it for themselves, but not —_ ees a ee ah bine 
the question which has been settled, nor does| for each other, each one pertinaciously, and siiaeehbe ‘e ie See ~ por we ie = 
the decision of the courts confer on either| perhaps conscientiously, adhering to their] vided, he, the said chancellor, having been of counset 
number, merely as such, the power to control} own claims to the character of the true socie- 


with the complainant in the original bill, in the pre. 
the funds.—It places that power where it be-|ty. When the question came before the court| sence of George Wood and Isaac H. Witliamson, 


: : : Fs quires, of counsel with the said Joseph Hendrick- 
longs, where the Trust, which is a solemn|of chancery, it had a duty to perform, son, and of Garrett D, Wall and Samuel L. Southard, 
contract between the original donors of the|and this was to see what the terms of the Esquires, of counsel with the said Thomas L. Shot- 
fund and the receivers of it and their success-| trust were, and which of the two claimants) well aud Stacey Decow, whereupon, and upon open- 
ors in perpetuity, has declared that it should| was the one contemplated in it. ‘To ascer-| ing, and debate of the matter, and hearing the plead. 
be placed, viz. in the hands of Tne socreTy| tain this, it must of course have reference to 


ings, and proofs in the said causes read, and what 
or FRIENDS.—No number of cestui que trusts,| the distinguishing characteristics of the eras fe See oe Oe ees oo © Seal 


. : : ~\ term of the court of chancery, holden at Trenton in 
whether great or small, can change the terms! Society, of which doctrines formed the promi-| iL 


. : , : : January, in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred 
of the trust—neither can any court of law or| nent feature. Both parties put their doctrines and thirty-two, the court took time to advise there- 


equity under our excellent constitutions, divert| in issue, as part of the proof of their claims, Upon; and now on this tenth day of July, in the year 
the property from the intention of the donors,| and were called by the bill of interpleader to ee a pane ok eee ee “0 
because those fundamental institutions guard|set them forth, that the court might judge y P ’ ppearing 


, R : : . that the preparative meeting at Crosswicks, desig- 
with the most scrupulous caution, the faithful} whether they were the doctrines of ancient. . 


: U nated in the pleadings in this carse as orthodox, and 
execution of all contracts. It is not then the| Friends or not. Friends did exhibit the doc- attached to the yearly meetings held in Arch street, 


minority that governs, nor yet the majority—| trines held by them, and proved that they were i? Philadelphia, in the pleadings and proofs mention- 
it is the terms of the contract, as settled by the! those held by the early Quakers. ‘The Hicks- ore teue preparative mesting, 86 6 contieuanse 
; ; : ; preparative meeting in existence at Crosswicks 
grantor of the property, and assented to, and| ite witnesses refused to disclose their doc! a: the time the said Joseph Hendrickson was appoint. 
confirmed by the grantee, the moment he ac-|trines, and of course failed to show that they | ed treasurer of the said school fund, and at the time 
cepted the trust. were the doctrines of Quakerism, while from when the suid echool fund was created, in the said 
Let us illustrate the case by a single refer-| their own official documents, and evidence| Pleadings mentioned, and that the said Joseph Hen- 
ence.—We all know that the American Bible} elicited from other sources, it clearly appeared ae ‘ae thn ane eae oe on ae 
od he S ‘ ’ or the said 
Society was formed to distribute the Holy| that they did not hold those doctrines, but had | preparative meeting, and as such treasurer and trustee 
Scriptures in the authorised English version,| embraced others differing from and repugnant | as aforesaid, is entitled in equity to recover and re- 
without note or comment. For this worthy to them. | ceive the money intended to be secured by the said 
object, numerous individuals have contributed} _ These were facts susceptible of proof as mortgage for the recovery of which this original suit 
large sums to its funds, and considerable pro-|any other circumstances connected with a|*** ‘°"S - 
perty has been accumulated—suppose a ma-| cause, and as such the court acted on them,| ‘The decree proceeds to appoint a master to 
jority of the members of that society should| deciding from the evidence that Friends,| take and state an account of what sum is due 
think ‘Thompson’s translation of the bible more| called orthodox, did maintain the ancient) on the mortgage for principal and interest, &c. 
eligible for distribution, and that greater good| doctrines of the Society as held at the time| This was followed by another decree affiim- 
would be done if it were accompanied by) the trust was created, and that the Hicksites|ing the report of the master that the sum of 
Scott's notes—will any man of sober reflec-| did not. In doing this there is no trenching| $2667 50 cents, was due from Thomas L. 
tion contend that this majority could appro-|on any man’s conscientious belief—he is at Shotwell to Joseph Hendrickson, together 
priate the property of that society for such a| liberty to disclose his sentiments or not as he| with interest thereon from tenth month 24th, 
purpose ’—A purpose directly at variance| likes; and there is no greater difficulty in| 1832. From these decrees an appeal was 
with the declared objects for which the pro-| determining that the doctrine of Hicksism| taken by the Hicksites on the following 
perty was given, and to which it was held by| and that of Quakerism are not the same, than grounds, as set forth in their petition of ap- 
the trust deeds.—Majority or minority has no-| there is that the Roman catholic faith differs| peal, viz: 
thing to do with it—the only question is, for| from the protestant. Neither does the deci-| “That your petitioner is advised, that the said 
what purpose was the money given? Another|sion of the question involve any opinion ap to| several decrees are erroneous, and ought to be re. 
equally absurd and groundless charge is, that|the soundness or fallacv, the orthodoxy or versed, or modified.” And your pelamper, seueeding 


: + Avie ae 7 to the rules and practice of this court, sets forth the 
the judges have attempted to exercise inquisi-| heresy, of one set of opinions or the other. ie i 


; . en : ; ; : following grounds of his appeal :— 
torial powers—to infringe on the rights of} If a question should arise before a court of | “First, that the said court, from the pleadings and 
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proofs, in the before mentioned causes, and the law| ganised meetings, and that they, therefore, 
of the land, ought to have declared, that the prepara-| ore that Society of Friends for whose use 


tive meeting at Crosswicks, designated in the said : ; 
pleadings an Hicksite, is the true preparative meet. | and management this school fund was raised, 


existence at Crosswicks at the time when the said) treasurer. 
school fund was created, and at the time when the | 
said respondent, Joseph Hendrickson, was appointed | ,:,., given by the governor to the parties liti- 
treasurer, and the said bond and mortgage in the| ‘ t ust k ‘ b 
pleadings mentioned was made and executed, and| 8#', permit us to make one or two observa- 
that this petitioner and appellant was, and is the | tions more on the word trust. It is a subject 
true and lawful treasurer of the said school fund, to! so important that too much pains cannot be 
hold the same in trust for the said preparative meet- | taken to set it ina proper light. Jacobs in 
ing, and, as such treasurer and trustee, was and is en-/ his law dictionary deGnes the word by « faith 
titled in equity to recover and receive the moneys) ‘ ich 
intended to be secured by the said mortgage, for the) and confidence—a confidence which one man 
recovery of which the said original suit was brought. | reposes in another,” and adds, “ but as gene- 
“Secondly—And if the said court should not have| rally used in law, it is a right to receive the 
declared that this petitioner and appellant was enti-| profits of land, and to dispose of the land it- 


tled to recover and receive the whole moneys due on} : . 
the said mortgage, then that the said court ought to self in many cases, for particular purposes as 


have declared, that in equity, this petitioner and ap-| directed by the lawful owner, or pointed out by 
pellant was entitled to such division or portion of the| the settlement, or that deed of conveyance which 
said sum, rateably and equally,as the members of the created the trust.” 

mectite, designated in theee pleadings as iivcksites,| Blackstone declares a trust to be “an 
meeting, designated in . r ; 

bear to the members of the said preparative meeting | estate devised or granted in confidence, that 


Before we proceed to comment on the ad- 


ing, and a continuance of the preparative meeting in| and that it must accordingly be paid to 


meeting for sufferings for its advice and as- 
sistance, and that timely care be taken for 
the renewal of trusts.” And again, 

“ Executors and trustees concerned in wills 
and settlements, are advised to a faithful and 
punctual discharge of their respective trusts, 
according to the intent of the donors and tes- 
tators, and both they and the meetings con- 
cerned in any charitable gifts, legacies, or be- 
quests, to take special care that these be not 
PEKVERTED, or appropriated to ANY OTHER 
uses than such as the donors or testators have 
directed and enjoined by legal settlement, 
will, or testament.” 

In carrying out this wise guardianship over 
the faithful execution of trusts, the Society 
has also provided for the security of trustees: 
in cases where the discipline against its 
members going to law with each other might 
operate to their risk or injury, it makes an 
express exception in their favour. [rom all 
this it is abundantly evident that no member 


therein designated as orthodox, or that the said school| the devisee or grantee shall convey it, or dis-| of the Society of Friends could, consistently 



























































fund should be equally divided between the said two) pose of the profits, at the will of another.” 


parties, 
“ Thirdly—That the said original bill ought to 
have been dismissed. 


In looking into our common dictionaries 
we find the word defined “a charge received 


with the obligations of the discipline, either 
consent to or connive at the appropriation of 
any part of its property to other purposes 


2 99 66 . : > ~ ° . . 
“ Fourthly—That the said court ought to have! i confidence,” * something committed to one’s/ than those for which it was given, nor to any 


awarded and decreed the whole of the mortgage debt | 
to be due and payable to your petitioner, as treasurer 
and trustee, as aforesaid. 

“ Fifthly—That the said several decrees, and each 
of them, is and are erroneous, unjust, and inequitable, 
upon the pleadings and proofs in the said causes, and 


portion of the Society of Friends, to which this pe- 
titioner and appellant belongs, and an infringement 
of their religious and constitutional rights, and ought 
to be reversed or modified.” 


The court of errors and appeals having| 





faith.” 


From all which it is apparent that the 
origin of trusts, and the only foundation on 


which they can safely repose, is, the confidence 





other body of people than the Society of 
| Friends. 


Let us now take a view of the recommenda- 
tion given by the council to the parties, to 


that men have in the fidelity and honesty of|* effect a speedy compromise of their diffi- 
subversive of the legal and equitable rights of that/each other. On these two pillars the security|culties on just and equitable principles.” 


of property and the enjoyment of our civil 
rights mainly rest; if they may be violated 
or trifled with in trust estates, they may in re- 


ference to any others, and a door is opened to 
every species of fraud and chicanery. A man 








fully examined into the case, gave their de-) makes his will and leaves to certain indivi- 
cision, “ that the decrees of the court of chan-| duals or to a society in whose integrity he 






































































































































cery be in all things confirmed,” and they 
have thereby clearly settled. the following 
points, viz: 

ist. The estate is a trust held for the spe- 
cial use and management of the Society of 
Friends. 

2d. That the fund must be managed by, 
and for the use of that portion of the Society, 
whether great or small, whose doctrines and 
discipline correspond with those entertained 
by the Society when the trust was created, 
and that it cannot be diverted to any other 
uses. 

“3d. That the Hicksites, by their Cisruption 
from the Society at the yearly meeting of 
Philadelphia, in 1827, and setting up a new 
and distinct association of their own, volun- 
tarily relinquished their right to manage the 
fund and to partake of its benefits. 

4th. That the Hicksites do not hold the 
doctrines which were entertained by the So- 
ciety of Friends at the time the trust was 
created, but have adopted other and different 


of Friends, contemplated in the subscription 
paper on which this fand was raised. 

5th. That the party called orthodox have 
proved that they hold to the doctrines and 


What are we to understand by this?’ Are we 
to suppose that the court designed to recom- 
mend to those called orthodox to violate their 
own discipline, and the sacred obligations of 
fidelity and justice, by perverting a portion of 
the trust estate of the Society of Friends, and 
giving it to persons for whose use and manage- 


| bursements of his own family. 





iyear, Viz: 


has confidence, a sum of money or a real/ ment it was never designed by the donors, and 
estate, to be applied to specific uses, and| whom the court itself had by its decision so- 
managed by a particular class of persons;|lemnly pronounced not to be the Society of 
there is no obligation on the trustees to ac-| Friends? Such a supposition would be to im- 
cept the trust,—it is at their option whether| pute to them a want of sound sense, and a 
to assume it or not, but the moment they do/ disregard to the principles of equity, which 
accept it, that moment they ratify a solemn| they are far from deserving. The court has 
contract between themselves and the donor,| itself settled the only “ just and equitable 
to hold and manage the fund in the manner,| principles” on which the difficulties can be 
and for the purposes which he has set forth.| adjusted, or which it would become “ sincere 
If the trust be for lawful and beneficial pur-| and honest minds, influenced by the spirit of 
poses, there is no power that can interfere to|God,” to adopt. Thev have said that the 
change those purposes, or annul the terms on} Hicksite party, by their secession from the 
which the contract is based. The trustee is|/Society of Friends and its doctrines, volun- 
morally and legally bound strictly to fulfil] tarily relinquished their right to its property; 
them, and he can have no more right to direct| that those who adhered to the Society and its 
the whole or any portion of the funds to other| doctrines are equitably and legally entitled to 
objects than those specified, than he would) the use and management of that property, and 
have to take the money of orphan children) it follows that if the Hicksites wish to regain 
entrusted to his care and apply it for the dis-| those rights which they voluntarily laid down, 
they must return to the bosom of the Society 
The Society of Friends have always viewed which they left, and to the belief of its doc- 


the faithful execution of trusts as a duty of the) trines. If their present connection and prin- 
doctrines, and therefore are not the Society | 


highest obligation, and hence ‘heir discipline |Ciples are more agreeable to them, and _ they 


directs that in all their meetings for business| Prefer to continue members of the Hicks- 


ite Society, they must relinquish all claim 
and title to the property of the Society of 


the following advice shall be read once = 
Friends, from which, of their own accord, 


“ That all public gifts and legacies be strictly | 


discipline which existed and were maintained | applied to the uses intended by the donors, or they ha oe a of which they no longer 
Suppose the seceders, instead of forming 
themselves into the Society of Hicksites, had 


at the time the fund was raised, and have con- 
tinued from that time to the present in con- 
nection with the Society and its regularly or- 








if any unforeseen occurrence should render 
such compliance difficult or impracticable, 
that an early application be made to the 








i 
associated under the mode of worship, and the 


religious belief of the universalists—would 
there be a doubt as to the meaning of the ad- 
vice given by the council! Return to your 
original faith and connection if you wish to 
enjoy the rights and privileges of that con- 
nection; but if you conscientiously prefer 


the society to which you have attached your- | 


selves, quietly and peaceably leave it in the 
enjoyment of its property and its rights, and 
thus evince to the world that you are actuated 
by “ sincere and honest hearts.” 

“We have made no comment on the general 
facts of the case, because we deem it unne- 
cessary for either party to do so. They have 
been submitted to the close scrutiny and im- 
partial judgment of two disinterested tribu- 
nals, and their full and clear opinion as to 
what those facts establish, has already been 
given. For either party then, with all their 
strong feelings in favour of their own case, 
to attempt to prejudice the public mind by 
their own exhibition of a part of the facts 
which may favour their cause, is unmanly and 
unfair. 

CIE. For “ The Friend.” 
WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 374.) 


William Edmundson suffered an imprison- 
ment of several months in a loathsome dyn- 
geon at Cavan, where he had nearly lost his 
life from suffocation, being once carried out 
for dead, but the fresh air revived him again. 
He was at length set at liberty, and travelled 
into the North of Ireland preaching the gos- 
pel to the people where he came, and remarks 
that he “ went through many hardships and 
dangers, being often in prison, yet the Lord’s 
powerful arm preserved me and carried me 
through them all. Praised be his name!” 

Reaching Londonderry on a market day, 
he found rope dancers and stage players per- 
forming their feats in the market-place, and 
a large company assembled to witness them. 
“The Lord’s spirit,” says he,* filled my heart, 
his power struck at them, and his sword was 
sharp against them. So | stood in the mar- 
ket-place and proclaimed the day of the Lord 
amongst them, and warned them all to repent. 
The dread of the Almighty came over them 
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'out of the window and waved it, and presently | tread the footsteps of the flock of his com- 
‘I had most of the people from the players.'panions. Let such as these, the worldly 
|They then persuaded the mayor to have me minded, time-serving Quakers, pause for a 
|kept close. So the jailer bolted me aod, moment and consider the guilt and condem- 
locked my leg to the place where they used nation they must bring on themselves. ‘The 
to fasten condemned persons. There | sat in example of every man and woman has an influ- 
much peace of conscience and sweet union|ence over some others; and so far as it goes 
with the spirit of truth. As I sat in a hea-|to turn them, or any one of them, “ from the 
venly frame of mind, I heard the people shout right way of the Lord,” or to counteract those 
end say, ‘the man has broken his back.’ It’ conscientious scruples which are raised by 
was the poor man dancing on the rope, which the spirit of Christ in the visited mind—se 
gave way, so that he fell on the pavement and far we are accessary to the sin of that soul, 
was sorely hurt.” jand incur the guilt of those who neither go 

Being set at liberty, he continued his jour- | into the kingdoin themselves nor suffer others 
ney, visiting his friends in their meetings and to enter. Little indulgences are no less dan- 
labouring in the gospel ; ‘“ Many were added gerous than greater ones, they lull conscience 
to the Society. But some who were con-|with the false notion that they are too trifling 
vinced, and professed the truth in words, did 


to claim the notice of the Judge of the whole 
not walk answerably thereto in their conversa-| earth ; and their influence is greatly pernici- 


tion, but were careless, and got from under) ous because they induce compliance in minds 
the cross of Christ both in words and con-| whose tenderness of conscience would re- 
duct. This gave occasion to our adversaries to| volt from more palpable transgressions. It 
reproach us and speak evi! of the way of truth,|is by a succession of these little indulgences 
and was a stumbling block to others, in whom that enmity to God and his holy law silently 
desires had been raised after the knowledge of | strengthens iis hold on the mind, until it be- 
God and the way of eternal life. ‘lhe sense/comes too securely intrenched to be dispos 
of this came mightily upon me, and sunk my | sessed, without some extraordinary convulsion. 
spirit into a deep exercise for the cause of So imperceptibly does this disposition steal 
Christ. I was made a sharp threshing instru-|over the heart, that even when persuading 
ment in the hand of the Lord to reprove and| ourselves that we are pretty good Christians, 
rebuke such as walked loosely in the liberty /or at least, not worse than many who make far 
of their own wills, and held the profession of\greater pretensions, the true state of our 
religion in unrighteousness.” |minds, as seen by that Being who searcheth 

From the days of the primitive church to|the heart, may be co:nparable to “ the gall of 
the present period, these careless professors,|bitterness and the bond of iniquity.’’—No 
who, while making an external show of reli- \cross on earth,—no crown in heaven, is the un- 
gion, are “ minding earthly things,” have been |alterable decree of him who cannot deceive 
the deadliest foes to the kingdom of the Re-!| or change; and however we may amuse our- 
|deemer. “ Many walk,” says the eminent selves with speculating on the immeasurable 
apostle to the gentiles, “ of whom I have told | extent of divine merey, and the improbability 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, | of his scrutinising into such small matters, we 
\that they are the enemies of the cross of} shall one day find, to our amazement and con- 
|Christ, for the name of God is blasphemed fusion, that the record of those books which 
jamong the gentiles through you.” How often| will be opened, when “the dead, small 
lin our day have the disciples of the Lord Je-|and great, stand before God,” to receive their 
\sus to weep bitterly because of the wounds) final sentence, will reach vot only little acts, 
‘which their divine Master receives in the|but our very words and thoughts. It will be 
‘houses of his pretended friends? In our own|as dreadful to lose heaven and be turned into 
religious Society, we have more to fear from|hell, for little sins as for great ones, and so 
loose, earthly minded professors, who, though | long as there is any one indulgence or grati- 
they cling to the profession, are unwilling to| fication which we prefer befure the law of 














and they seemed as people amazed. When I |yield their hearts to the work of regeneration,| God, or any object that we love more than 
found my spirit a little eased, | walked along jor to endure the simplicity and mortification| Christ, however smal! or harmless they may 
the street, and the people flocking about me, |of the despised cross, than we have from all| appear, so long we effectually preclude our- 
I stood still and preached to them directing the combined forces of foes without. ‘Those|selves from an admittance into the kingdom 


them to the light of Christ in their own hearts, | who can sneer at the strictness and circum- prepared for his saints. “If a man love any 
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and they were sober and attentive. ‘The stage |spection of spiritual religion—who count the | ¢hing more than me, he is not worthy of me.” 
In the year 1661, Ireland was thrown into 


players were vexed that the people should |zeal and earnest devotion of the sincere 

leave them to follow me; so they got the | Christian enthusiasm, and are ashamed of his|great confusion by the accession of Charles 
mayor to send two officers and take me to|self-denial and nonconformity to the spirit] to the throne—and the persecutions of Friends 
prison. ‘The sober people, however, were |and customs of the world; who can plead for| were renewed with increased viclence. They 
much offended that stage players should be \this and the other indulgence as innocent or|were arrested while peaceably travelling 
suffered to go at large, while a man who de- |allowable, and approximate by little and little,}on the highways, and thrust into prisons; 


clared against wickedness and vanity, and 
taught the things of Ged must be haled to 
prison. The officers tried to excuse them- 
selves by saying they must obey commands. 
So they took me to prison and put me in a 
room that had a window facing the market- 





until the line which separates them from the|their meetings broken up by the rude and 
votaries of mammon can scarcely be discerned | abusive multitude, and men, women, and 
—these are they who inflict the deepest and children, crowded into the common jails, so 
most painful wounds on the cause of reli-|that there was a general imprisonment 
gion, and more than any other class, contri-|throughout the nation. “I was a prisoner 
bute by the unhallowed influence of their|at Maryborough,” says William Edmundson, 


place, where I had a full view of the people, |spirit and example, to turn from the paths of |‘ with many more Friends; but the Lord sup- 
and my heart being filled with the word of|piety, those whose minds have happily been| ported and bore up our spirits above sufferings 
life and testimony of Jesus, I thrust my arm|visited by the love of Christ, and allowed to|and the cruelties of men; so that Friends 
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were fresh and lively in a sense of the Lord's, parture of our ancient friend and honourable |a heavenly and harmonious conclusion as dear 
goodness and covenant of light and life, and|elder in the church of God, George Fox,'G. Fox made, the sense and sweetness of it 
contented in the will of God. We had many| who was this day buried in the presence of a| will, I believe, never depart from me, in the 
heavenly blessed meetings in prison, and the|large and living assembly of God’s chosen|heavenly virtue of which I desire to rest, and 
Lord’s presence was with us, to ourgreat com people, who did accompany him to the ground, | remain Your brother, 
fort and consolation in him, who wrought liberty| was eupposed to be above 4000* Friends. ‘The Rosert Barrow. 
for us in his own time. meeting house at Grace Church street could| P. S. I »9 towards Oxfordshire to-morrow. 
“ After things were a little settled and peo-| not contain them ; nor the court before the|T shall give you an account of Friends that 
ple’s minds began to cool, [ felt an engage-| door; many that could not get to within the|declared, and as they spoke one after another 
ment to make application to the government,| hearing of the testimonies; and many living] —James Park, Robert Barrow, Ambrose 
for Friends’ liberty. I got leave of absence} open powerful testimonies were published in} Rigg, Jasper Batt, William Penn, Francis 
for twenty days from the sheriff, and went to|the meeting house, and many in the grave|Camfield, Charles Marshall, John Taylor of 
Dublin, and petitioned the Earls of Orrery| yatd amongst many tender hearts, watery | York, ‘ 
and Mountrath, lords justices of the kingdom,| eyes, and contrite spirits. George Whitehead, and ‘Thomas Green end- 
and Sir Morris Eustace, chancellor, and! ‘The London Friends were very discreet to/ed in prayer. At the grave, William Penn, 
though they were full of business and many|order all passages, and concerns, relating|Jasper Batt, George Whitehead, John 
people of all sorts attending, yet the Lord| thereto, with great wisdom every way—there|Vaughton, William Bengley. I would havea 
opened my way and gave success to it, so being five monthly meetings belonging to the|copy of this go to Yellands, and another to 
that I got an order for Friends’ liberty throngh-| city ; and chosen Friends nominated and ap-| Kendall. 
out the nation. We got several copies of the| pointed out of every monthly meeting, who — 
order signed, and sent them to the sheriffs of] were to carry the corpse, (and none else) that) Protestant Church in France.—Conversions 
the different counties, where Friends were in| his relations should all go next to the corpse ;|are frequently occurring from popery to pro- 
prison. Soon after, I visited Friends’ meet-|aud that Friends should all go on one side tne | testantism. 
ings through the nation, and enquired if the 
order was obeyed by the several sheriffs, and 
we were sweetly comforted in the Lord, and 
one in another. 


Francis Stamper, Stephen Crisp, 


( The following is a recent and re- 
street, three and three in a rank, as close toge-|markable illustration. ‘he town of Malau- 

ther as they could go; that the other side might|cene, in the department of Vaucluse, which is 
| be left clear for the citizens, and coaches that|connected with Avignon, 


; : where formerly 
We were imprisoned several | were going about their business ;—and though 


times, and the Lord made way for our liberty. 
but the officers would take our goods per 
force. The sheriff of Dissapt took from me 
at one time, four cows, and much other pro- 
perty from our Friends. The bishops, too, 
being settled in their offices, the priests be- 
came very eager to get their tithes and church 
dues, as they call them. They summoned 
us to the bishop’s court, and after excommn- 
nicating nearly all the men belonging to our 
meeting, sent them to prison. I was exeour-| 


municated with the rest, but was from home| before, yet he began to be ill in the evening | vation. 
when the others were taken to prison. 


the grave yard is a large plat of ground, yet 
it was quite full, and some of the people were 
not in there.—The last week G. F. was at a 
quarterly meeting, second day meeting for 
sufferings, and two meetings for worship, be- 
sides the first day meeting which was at Grace 
Church strect meeting house ; and on the 
seventh day he came to lodge at Henry Gold- 
neys, to be near on the first day ; where he 
kept the meeting, and said he was as well in 
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that meeting as he had been for a long time 


dweit the popes, from Clement V. to Gregory 
(X., has always been under the most bigoted 
dominion of the Roman catholic priesthood. 
Lately, however, some bibles have penetrated 
the place, and the perusal of them has been 
conspicuously attended by the blessing of God. 
M. Renous, a pious protestant minister, hear- 
ing that some of the people were assiduously 
studying the bible, and were even preparing 
to throw off the yoke of popery, repaired to 
the place, and has been labouring diligently 
among them in preaching the doctrines of sal- 
The attendance at his discourses has 


On| about the Sth hour that first day, and depart-| already increased from twenty to two hundred: 


my return, I did not shun the officers, but | ed before the 10th hour in the evening of the|thi:ty heads of families have sent in a declara- 
they declined taking me to prison, saying, ) third day following. Iwas with him most of the|tion to the mayor, that they are determined to 
they had too many there already, who were) time, wherein he spoke many living powerful | live and die protestants ; and have demanded 


kept from their labour and families. ry HO Ete to the tendering of the company |the proteciion of the laws as a religious body. 
Friends were quite easy in their spirits, being | present ; there was no sign of any great pain| M. Renous describes his discourse as being 
given up to suffer for the testimony of truth,|upon him, neither did he ever complain :—! interrupted with the frequent exclamation of 
and each one settled to some employ while in| Robert Widder’s manner of departure and his|his astonished and delighted auditors ; con- 


prison.” 


Robert Barrow'’s account of the Death and 
Burial of George Foz. 
London, 16th of 11mo. 1690. 

To Henry Coward, ‘Thomas Green, ‘Thomas 
Dockrey, Richard Burrow, William Higgin- 
son, and Thomas Widders. 

My dear friends and well beloved brethren, 
with whom my life is bound up, in the cove- 
nant of God’s gracious, glorious gospel light, 
wherein consisteth our life and peace ; as we 
keep our habitations and dwelling place there- 
in, we shall be preserved near unto the ocean 
of all love and life: know the fountain un- 
sealed, and the springings of it to bubble up 
in our particular bosoms, wherein we may 
drink together into the one spirit, by which 
we are sealed in the enjoyment of the hcaven- 
ly power that sanctifies, which reconciles unto 
God and unto one another: in the living sense 
and consolating virtue of which, according to 
measure, | do dearly salute you all.—Well, 
dear Friends! before this comes to your 
hands, I know you have an account of the de- 


were much alike, for I saw them both; only 
George shut up his eyes and mouth himself, 
and his chin never fell nor needed any binding 
up, but lay as if he had been fallen asleep ; 
one would have thought he had smiled, he was 
the most pleasant corpse that ever I looked 
on; and many hundred of Friends came to 
see his face, having the most part of three days 
time to behold him, before the coffin was 
nailed up. Friends carried the coffin on their 
shoulders without any bier, cloth, or colour, 
but the natural wood ; yet the coffin was very 
smooth and comely.—Well, Friends! about 
two hours or less before he died, he took me 
by the hand, and bid me remember his love to 
the Friends where I have travelled. Intend- 
ing to go out of the city on the morrow after 
he began to be sick, but seeing him ill, it was 
Friends’ minds I should stay and see how it 
might be with him, and I had more freedom 
to stay than to go, and I was glad to see such 


*In anote to Tuke’s Biographical Notices of G. 
Fox, it is mentioned, that Wm. Penn, in a letter 
which he wrote on this occasion, calculates the num- 
ber of Friends and others, at two thousaad, 


trasting the blessedness of simple Christian 
truth, and the offer of free pardon through 
the blood of the Saviour, with the follies and 


penances to which they had been accustomed. 
Edin. Chris. Inst. 


Deaf and Dumb.—At the last anniversary of the 
asylum for this class held recently in London, the 
|} chairman said he would mention that it had been as- 
certained that in Enyland the number of deaf and 
dumb persons was 12,000, in France 16,000, and in 
Austria 27,000. In England there were forty schools 
for the education of the deaf and dumb, which af- 
orded education to four hundred and ninety-two 
children. The proportion of deaf and dumb persons 
educated in England amounted to one in every three 
so afflicted; in Scotland to one in every one and a 
half; and in Ireland only one in every seven. In 
some parts of Germany, however, every one of that 
unfortunate class was afforded the means of educa- 
tion; and he (the chairman) hoped that the time 
was not far distant when the same happy result 
would be found in England.— Boston Mer. Journal. 
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Diep, on second day evening, the 16th inst.‘in the 
83d year of his age, James Smirn, for many years a 
respectabie merchant of this city. Few men were 
blessed with a gentler spirit, and rarely in any was 
exhibited more uniformly courteous manners. 





